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rivers. But the city whose anniversary day we are 
observing with so much warmth and delight was not 
one of opportunity's foster children. From the days 
of the wilderness settlement to this proud anniversary 
influences from without have contributed but little to 
our progress and stability. 

Whatever Concord is, that she is because of her 
children who have toiled and weaved through suc« 
ceeding generations. What Concord might have 
been had Massachusetts wealth and energy along in 
the forties moved a score of miles farther up the Mer- 
rimack, we who listen to the voices of the rapids at 
Sewall's Falls and Garvin's may only surmise. 
Whether Concord has lost or gained by her lack of 
interest in the music of the loom and the spindle is 
not a vital inquiry at this time. Anniversaries, of all 
occasions, should be exempt from ill conceived com- 
parisons and profitless lament. Let us then not spec- 
ulate over what might have been. Let us all clearly 
understand that the best and most enduring civic 
growth is the growth that represents the sifted grain 
and the chosen soil, and notwithstanding the harvest 
may be small, it shall be stout in fiber and defined in 
character. 

In commemorating our city's semi-centennial it 
would seem almost imperative to go back to the early 
years of the eighteenth century and review our begin- 
nings. That the retrospect will aflford pleasure I 
have no doubt. We shall certainly find that our past 
has been a proud one, and although we shall encoun- 
ter few things to startle us we shall find how many 
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things there have been for us to approve. An ac- 
quaintance with the beginnings of the Plantation of 
Penacook will explain better and clearer than any- 
thing I know the self poise and character of the city. 

Literally it may be said that in this instance the 
Plantation was the father to the city. Reluctant as I 
am on this occasion to recall to you the remote annals 
of the early settlement, I see no alternative provided 
we are to understand intelligently the underlying 
principles of Concord. 

Belknap, the historian of New Hampshire, gives us 
this interesting view of the eighteenth century prac- 
tices of the provincial governors in granting town- 
ships : "Schemes of settlement were indeed constantly 
forming ; meetings of proprietors were frequently 
held, and an avaricious spirit of speculating in 
landed property prevailed ; but the real wealth and 
improvement of the country, instead of being pro- 
moted, were retarded." It soon became the unchal- 
lenged prerogative of the governor to reserve for him- 
self a choice section of every township granted under 
the royal seal. Happily our beginnings were not 
tainted with sordid speculation. On the contrary the 
beginnings of Penacook were founded in that noblest 
of all human endeavors, the making of a home. 
That certainly was what actuated those men of Ando- 
ver, Bradford, Salisbury, and Haverhill to turn from 
the prosperous settlements of Massachusetts to that 
place in the wilderness where the river Merrimack 
described its crooked course. On the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1725, when the Great and General Court at Bos- 
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ton granted the charter of Penacook, all this part of 
New Hampshire was claimed by Massachusetts. But 
that claim being strenuously disputed by another 
General Court at Portsmouth, entailed on Penacook 
an unfortunate succession of annoyances and law 
suits continuing for many years. The earnestness of 
the settlers and their sturdy determination to establish 
a town are shown by the character of the conditions 
imposed by their charter. Following the provision 
whereby the lands should be divided into one hundred 
and three lots, were the further conditions that one ' 
hundred families able to make a settlement were to be 
admitted, that each settler should pay five pounds for 
his lot, build a good house for his family within three 
years, break up and sufficiently fence in six acres, 
and then to emphasize the moral significance of the 
undertaking, the settlers were to finish seasonably a 
convenient house for the worship of God. And there 
was still another condition requiring the settlers to 
bear the burden of constructing a road through the 
forest from Haverhill to Penacook. Conditions like 
these when we take into account the privations and 
perils attending the venturesome migration seem rig- 
orous and unfair, but the far-seeing and resolute lead- 
ers realizing that they were about to begin what might 
become some day an important town insisted on thor- 
oughness of preparation. Accordingly, penalties and 
forfeits were provided. '* Those settlers," so the res- 
olution ran, ** who should fail of plowing, fencing, 
or clearing of one acre of land within twelve months 
from the first day of June shall each of them pay to 



the community the sum of five pounds, and whoever 
after two years and a half shall neglect to build his 
house according to the agreement shall absolutely 
forfeit his lot with all the improvements made there- 
on." Not satisfied, however, that these rules and regu- 
lations furnished absolute moral guarantee to the little 
settlement, the fathers of the Plantation, in their solic- 
itude to keep out undesirable persons, proceeded to 
vote that no settler should sell his lot without the con- 
sent of the community first had and obtained, and 
that if such sale was made it should be declared void 
and the said lot forfeited to the community. Such, 
then, were some of the conditions precedent to a home 
in ancient Penacook. As a lesson in discipline and 
self introspection we may search the annals of pro- 
vincial town building through and through without 
finding many instances like this. 

Courageous and God-fearing that little band of 
pioneers set forth, a truly select company, to lay the 
foundations of later Concord. On the south, the 
nearest settlements were Londonderry and Dunsta- 
ble; on the east, Exeter, Durham, and Dover; on 
the west, the towns along the Hudson ; while on the 
north, extended league after league of untracked 
wilderness, broken only at the French missions on 
the St. Lawrence. From 1726 to 1733 this thriving 
frontier settlement continued to be the Plantation of 
Penacook, but in the latter year the name was 
changed to Rumford by the general court of Massa- 
setts. Then came that period of litigation respecting 
boundaries beginning with the contention between 
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Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and followed by 
the rival claims of the proprietors of Rumford and 
Bow. That long and hurtful contest when every- 
thing was at stake, even the settlement itself, illus- 
trated fully the character and civic courage of the in- 
habitants, and furnished to coming generations a 
superb example of self-sacrifice for the public weal. 
In the meantime King George and his council decided 
the contention in favor of Rumford and forthwith the 
overjoyed inhabitants successfully petitioned for a 
change of name, and on the 7th of June, 1765, the 
name of Concord was given to the sturdy township. 

In view of what had passed since the incorporation 
of Penacook this name seemed singularly felicitous, 
and yet how Concord came to be selected remains 
to this day an interesting conjecture. In many 
characteristics Concord is somewhat remarkable; 
it was so in early days and it continues so in our time. 
Even the name is peculiar and forms a marked ex- 
ception to the practice of the period, for there is 
scarcely an eighteenth century town anywhere in 
New Hampshire whose name is not derived from 
Indian or British sources. The twenty-five towns 
in Merrimack county illustrate this. 

In 1767 a census taken by command of Governor 
Wentworth showed the number of inhabitants in the 
ninety-five towns then comprising the province of 
New Hampshire to be 52,700, and twenty-one of 
those towns had more people than Concord, whose 
population was 752. Portsmouth with 4,466 was dis- 
tinctively the capital. The census also disclosed the 



fact that among the inhabitants of Concord were 62 
unmarried men, 204 unmarried women, 125 married 
men and nearly that number of married women, 15 
widows, 189 boys under the age of sixteen, 9 male 
slaves, and 4 female slaves. In 1767 Concord was 
recognized as an important place and exceeded in 
population and valuation all the towns in this part of 
the province. The valuation was assessed at sixty- 
five hundred pounds, and the allotment of the prov- 
ince tax was fifteen pounds ten shillings on the thou- 
sand. The number of ratable polls within the town- 
ship was found to be 179. Furthermore, the name of 
Concord had become favorably known throughout 
New England, and the valor af Concord soldiers had 
been proved at Louisburg, Fort William Henry, 
Ticonderoga, and Quebec. During the harassing 
French and Indian war two score or more of Concord 
men served from first to last. 

Politically Concord belonged to Rockingham coun- 
ty, yet her relations with the king's government at 
Portsmouth were neither intimate nor influentiaL 
Distance and the inconvenience of communication 
may have been the reason for this condition, but the 
fact remains that until the opening of the Revolution 
Concord had no voice in provincial aflfairs. But no 
sooner had the patriots urged the assembling of a 
convention at Exeter than Concord sent her delegate 
along with the others. From that day Concord has 
performed her part, and it has been no inconsider- 
able part, in stale affairs, and she has been signally 
honored by the high preferment accorded her sons. 
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Scarcely had the newly named parish recovered 
from the uncertainty of litigation when news came of 
what had taken place at Lexington. Instantly six 
and thirty men led by Capt. Abial Chandler were on 
their way to Cambridge. Thus early did Concord 
men teach the lesson of love of country, and by their 
example show to later generations how a country 
could be saved. * On through seven years of priva- 
tions from the rail fence at Bunker Hill to the 
redoubts before Yorktown Concord responded to 
every call of duty. At home the shock of war was 
barely felt, prosperity advanced, new dwellings were 
"built, and in 1777 another census was taken which 
revealed a population of 1,052, including 46 absent 
in the army. This surely was a satisfactory growth 
which meant much for the town. 

The following year Concord's desirable situation 
was recognized by the assembling of New Hamp- 
shire's first constitutional convention, which, intro- 
ducing to the town men like John Langdon, Josiah 
Bartlett, John Bell, and Matthew Thornton, pre- 
pared the way to future honors. In those days of 
primitive traveling a conveniently located town was 
indeed fortunate, and to this circumstance Concord 
owes a great deal. Thus we see how it was, that 
Concord outreached the wealth and commercial 
importance of Portsmouth and the populous towns 
near the tidewater long before the close of the 
eighteenth century. It is a maxim in civics, I 
believe, that large cities are found on great rivers 
and estuaries, and, save in New England, this is 
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true. Here, except, perhaps, the Penobscot, our 
rivers are not commercial highways but are rather 
the sources of motive power. The Merrimack is 
preeminently a river of this description, yet Concord 
has never made much use of its waters. And here 
again Concord forms an interesting exception to the 
rule. In the early days before textile manufacturers 
brought wealth to towns Concord had already laid 
the foundations of subsequent growth and character, 
and had acquired a good start in her career. 

How prominent Concord had become in the esti- 
mation of the state is seen in her continued selection 
as a political meeting place, and a few years after the 
convention of 1778 there assembled another consti- 
tutional convention, which, after seven sessions, 
adjourned finally in 1783. Meanwhile a more 
important movement had been carried out, which 
was destined not only to promote the interests of the 
town but to confer public distinction. It was the 
meeting of the legislature in March, 1782. Prefer- 
ment like this did not, however, pass unchallenged 
by Portsmouth and Exeter, which sought, unavail- 
ingly, to retain their former honors as the state capi- 
tal. ' But New Hampshire, so far as population was 
concerned had been receding from the Massachusetts 
line and already to the north of Concord were many 
growing towns. 

There was yet another influence niost helpful to 
Concord which contributed unconsciously to make 
the town the political center of New Hampshire. It 
was the Vermont controversy. How much that 
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political excitement did for Concord is easily under- 
stood, and on the other hand, Concord alone of all 
the towns in the state happened to be the town most 
fortunately situated to derive immediate and positive 
advantage. Concord's location was a neutral one, 
being equally distant from the older towns near the 
sea and the newer towns along the Connecticut, and 
the tributaries of the Merrimack. Moreover, Con- 
cord being easily and for the most part conveniently 
accessible formed a singularly natural meeting place 
for every one. Once the people throughout the state 
recognized this fact the future of the town was 
assured, but not without rivalry. How true that was 
is shown by the persistent but unsuccessful attempts 
of Amherst, Hopkinton, and other towns to secure 
the seat of government. We of to-day then, when 
seeking to explain how it is that Concord has for so 
long a time maintained her foremost rank among the 
comniercially active cities of the state- may find the 
reason in that political importance of earlier days, 
which, like a heritage, later generations of Concord 
men have jealously guarded and preserved. 

By 1788 Concord had become in fact the generally 
acknowledged capital of New Hampshire. The 
building of the state house was still a quarter of a 
century in the future, yet convention and legislature 
met here year after year. A post-office, one of the 
seventy-five then in the United States, was now 
established, and George Hough, the postmaster, was 
also publishing Concord's first newspaper. That 
Concord had left behind the primitiveness of the 
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parish and entered into the responsibilities of a larger 
existence is proved by an act of the legislature in 
1784, which enacted '* that the parish of Concord be 
henceforth called the town of Concord, any law, 
usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding." 
Postriders made Concord their starting place, and all 
the country around looked to Concord for the news 
of the outer world. In 1794 a wagon was run, not 
regularly, perhaps, between this town and Haverhill, 
where connection was made for Boston. A town 
house large enough to accommodate the legislature 
was built, thus removing secular matters from the 
meeting house farther up the Main street. That the 
community was still a religious unit is indicated by a 
town-meeting vote in 1 791, providing that the inter- 
mission for the future on the Sabbath should be one 
hour and a half from May until November instead of 
one hour as formerly. 

Schools even during the eighteenth century were 
objects of solicitous concern, and not a year passed 
without a substantial appropriation. With the open- 
ing decade of the nineteenth century came the stage 
coaches in whose picturesque career we may trace 
the beginnings of much of the material growth of 
after years. All roads led to Concord, and the town 
prospered at home, and was well spoken of abroad. 
With grim pertinency the state planted here her first 
public institution, the state prison, and the legislature 
soon followed that recognition of Concord's promi- 
nence by offering to locate the state house here pro- 
vided Concord would give the site and the cut granite. 
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Thus ninety years from the earliest settlement Con- 
cord had become not only the capital but the ac- 
cepted political and social center of the state. When 
the first full century ol the town's life ended in 1825, 
Concord no longer stood the twenty-first town in the 
number of inhabitants but stood sixth, being ex- 
ceeded only by Portsmouth, Londonderry, Dover, 
Gilmanton, and Sanbornton. The population was 
upwards of three thousand and slowly increasing. 
The Middlesex canal was in full operation and Con- 
cord was its northernmost terminus, whence all 
merchandise was transhipped to points more remote^ 
Moreover, politics exercised an influence in contribut- 
ing to the advancement of the town, and by the first 
quarter of the last century party leaders looked to the 
capital as the source and inspiration of their policies. 
On, on, through the unfolding years the town held 
her course dauntlessly, challenged now and then by 
devastating fires, by direful epidemic, and by stress 
of financial storm, yet meeting all in turn with 
supreme resolution and unflinching courage. 

To within a few years of the close of the first half 
of the nineteenth centurj'^ Concord presented an at- 
tractive picture of a New England town. The popu- 
lation was not too numerous for a comprehensive 
acquaintance among the inhabitants ; nearly every- 
body knew his townsmen and manifested a certain 
degree of familiarity respecting their personal aff'airs 
and family life. Material progress was clearly evi- 
dent, yet, save in one or two instances, there was no 
aggregation of capital representing special indus- 
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tries. Three banks and seven insurance companies 
had been established and were doing a good busi- 
ness. Morals were looked after, for we find that 
instead of the one religious society of a few years 
before, there were at this period no fewer than fifteen 
different societies scattered throughout the town. 
Always a fertile place for newspapers, Concord, in 
1850, possessed ten, two of which, the Statesman and 
the Patriot^ were known and quoted throughout the 
state and beyond. The simple customs of a former 
generation still obtained, domestic habits were 
scarcely changed, and farming continued the popu- 
lar pursuit. Town affairs were prudently managed 
by the three selectmen, public wants were limited, 
and public innovations had to withstand the scru- 
tiny and criticism of repeated March meetings before 
they became assured. The situation may not have 
been idyllic, few similar situations ever could be, 
but it was pure and sweet and stood for character. 
Communication with the river towns and Boston 
relieved the monotone of isolation and polished the 
roughness of inland life. 

But changes were at hand whereby another Con- 
cord was to succeed the Concord that connected us 
with the pioneers 'and their children. In 1842 the 
Concord Railroad ran its first train into the town, and 
shortly afterward the Northern, the Montreal, and 
the Claremont roads were opened and Concord 
became the official center of them all except one. 
Their influence on the community was immediately 
felt. Population increased rapidly, business was 
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stimulated, new fields of industry were opened, 
yet progress and change were tempered with the 
traditional conservatism of the past. But the pro- 
gressive decade of 1840 to 1850 compelled the reluc- 
tant city. During those ten years the number of in- 
habitants rose from 4,903 to 8,584. It was not only 
the increase in population, but the material progress 
of the period, that determined the change from 
town to municipality. No wonder the sober citi- 
zens saw a stirring city ahead of them and grew 
restless over existing conditions. Toward the close 
of the forties the movement for a city charter was 
well advanced, and up to 1848, at least, no very 
strong opposition to it had developed. Manchester, 
with a population of i3,ocx), had been a city since 
1846, while Portsmouth and Nashua and Dover, with 
populations not unlike Concord's, were seriously con- 
sidering the question of cityhood. Eight thousand 
inhabitants was the popularly accepted number nec- 
essary to constitute a city, and Concord could count 
that number. Accordingly, early in the June session 
of 1849, Parley Cleaves, one of the town's delegation 
in the legislature, introduced an act conferring a city 
charter on Concord, and at the same time he pre- 
sented a petition favorable to the charter signed by 
several hundred citizens, headed by Joseph Low. 

An examination of the original act gives but little 
light on the course of the legislature respecting the 
charter, nor are we informed by the newspapers of 
the time, whose columns contained anything but 
local news. Whether or not opposition was en- 
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countered is mere conjecture, but if there was any, 
it failed to have much effect, for the act became 
a law the 6th of July. But it was soon made plain 
to the friends of the charter that the complaisant 
action of the legislature afforded no test of the senti- 
ments prevailing among the people of Concord. 

The quiet attitude and apparent indifference of the 
townsmen, which General Low and his fellow-peti- 
tioners had interpreted as negative in character, sud- 
denly became an outspoken and energetic opposi- 
tion. Satisfied that they had a large majority of the 
votes whenever needed, the no-charter forces were 
content to have the legislature pass the act, well 
knowing that the act could not go into effect until 
adopted by a majority of the voters of the town. 
How confident these men were in their position was 
shown by the four defeats they inflicted on the friends 
of the measure. The period from 1840 to i860 was 
remarkable for the number of city charters granted 
throughout New England. In this state several were 
granted, and the communities thus favored eagerly 
and promptly accepted their charters and passed 
under municipal government, but there remained one 
exception for several years, and that was Concord. 

I have spoken of the character of the fathers of the 
Plantation and I have pointed out to you the peculiar 
circumstances attending their settlement and influenc- 
ing their subsequent development. As you follow the 
history of Concord down through the formative years 
to nearly a generation ago, you will surely recognize 
a vein of conservatism, a self-revolt against change, a 
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reluctance to innovation. How strongly that feeling 
was entertained was manifested whenever the people 
voted on the article in the warrant respecting the 
adoption of the charter. That exhibition of conserv- 
atism illustrates the Concord of fifty years ago, and 
differentiates Concord from her sister cities. 

The first trial of strength between those favoring a 
city and those opposed took place on Saturday, the 
22d of September, 1849, with a result as surprising 
as it was discouraging to the friends of progress. It 
was a special election, to be sure, yet the vote stood 
183 yes, 637 no. It is amusing to reflect that not 
half of those who signed the petition asking 'the legis- 
lature to grant a charter manifested sufficient friend- 
liness to the measure to vote in the affirmative. For 
upwards of a year nothing further was attempted, 
but on the 17th of May, 185 1, a second vote was 
had, showing 139 in favor and 532 opposed. How 
much longer the contest might have continued no- 
body knows, but victory was in sight, and it was to 
be a victory brought about by the opponents in spite 
of themselves. 

Concord, meanwhile, had been growing, particu- 
larly throughout the central portions of the town. 
All at once the citizens were face to face with a con- 
dition arising from that increase of population such 
as they had scarcely looked for. A man aloof may 
be severely conservative, but a man in the crowd is 
no longer his own master, and must give and take. 
And that was the situation in which the voters of 
Concord found themselves during the town-meeting 
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week of 1852. Then it was that the unwieldy and 
wearisome methods of electing public officials and 
transacting town business forced even the conserva- 
tives to consider some means of relief. The check- 
list contained the names of nearly two thousand vot- 
ers, and two thirds of them were present at the meet- 
ing. Relief from such overcrowding and the irk- 
some delay attending it formed a strong argument 
for adopting the charter. But until this particular 
meeting Franklin Pierce and his followers had suc- 
cessfully ridiculed the question of inconvenience and 
suppressed it with their declamations about city 
extravagance and official wastefulness. But the 
experience derived from the throng and tumult of 
the town house on that occasion was an object lesson 
that did much to stop further dalliance with delay 
and to change the current of prejudiced opposition* 
The people of the outlying districts being for the 
most part farmers, were stoutly opposed to a city, 
and with them were many who lived within the 
shadow of the state house. 

The town-meeting in 1852 continued from Tues- 
day until the following Monday, six days, before its. 
business was finished, and it was on Saturday when 
the article respecting the charter was taken up. The 
question was now discussed exhaustively. Many 
leading citizens were heard. Speaking in favor of 
a city were General Low, Nathaniel B. Baker, Asa 
Fowler, Josiah Minot, Jeremiah S. Noyes, Jacob A. 
Potter, and others, while voicing the sentiments of 
those opposed were Franklin Pierce, Richard Brad- 
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ley, Samuel Coffin, and Dudley S. Palmer. But 
l>etween the reluctance to adopt new methods and 
the sentimental traditions clinging to the past the 
charter was again defeated by a vote of 458 in the 
affirmative to 614 in the negative. 

A few months later, at the presidential election in 
November, a fourth trial took place which must have 
cheered General Low and his followers, for the vote 
then stood 418 t049i, closer than ever before. From 
this time canvassing was earnestly conducted, and 
in March, 1853, the friends of the charter rallied in 
earnest and the prolonged contest was ended by a 
vote of 828 in favor against 550 in the negative, and 
so the ancient town quietly resigned to the modern 
city her honors and her charms. Immediately there 
was seen that benign trait in Concord character, sub- 
mission to the will of the majority, whereby those 
who had so strenuously opposed the charter now 
ceased opposition and became firm and consistent 
supporters of the new government. As befitting the 
•event, Joseph Low became the first mayor, but not 
without harsh opposition, for party prejudices were 
unyielding and the Whigs and the Free Soilers nomi- 
nated candidates of their own against General Low, 
who was a Democrat. The inauguration was held 
in the Representatives' hall on Wednesday, the 6th 
of April, at which time the city government was 
organized and took the first steps in municipal 
administration. 

The transition from town to city was scarcely 
noticeable, affairs were conducted in much the same 
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manner as formerly, while the increased expendi- 
tures and probable extravagance so confidently pre- 
dicted were nowhere detected. In fact, this condition 
of severe economy prevailed unbroken up to the period 
when civil war flung open the common treasury. 
The choice of the early officials of municipal Con- 
cord was exceedingly fortunate for the welfare of the 
new city. The mayor and his associates were men 
of character and sound principles, strong in the 
belief that prudence and watchfulness were indis- 
pensable to public trust; they were men of large 
experience in civic aff'airs, and they saw to it that 
the city started right and was kept right. And thus 
it was that Mayor Low, with his seven aldermen and 
fourteen councilmen, recognized their trust and exe- 
cuted it faithfully. 

Simplicity did not disappear with town govern- 
ment, public wants continued few, very few, and 
very inexpensive. As long as the citizens were con- 
tented to live after the manner of their fathers they 
saw no reason why public life should not be like 
their own. Therefore the cost of maintaining the 
city came to about $30,000 annually. The high- 
ways received from $2,500 to $4,000, the fire depart- 
ment $1,000, police $1,000, while the appropriation 
for schools was from $5,000 to $6,000. In 1854 the 
population was not far from 8,800, and the valuation 
was between three and four millions. Salaries were 
severely unremunerative. Two hundred dollars was 
the salary of the mayor, $500 the city marshal's, 
$400 was paid to the city clerk, $250 to the police 
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justice, and $50 to the solicitor. The seven assess- 
ors spent two weeks over their work, and $200 more 
than paid their salaries. Taxes brought in $22,000, 
police fines less than $200 ; but Concord's proportion 
of the railroad tax amounted to nearly $4,000, which 
was considered very liberal and occasioned envy 
among towns less favored. But, on the other hand. 
Concord paid a state tax of $2,342, and a county tax 
of $3,100. Thus far the only result directly attrib- 
utable to the city government was public con- 
venience. 

Concord, notwithstanding her cityhood, remained 
during several years a well-developed type of the 
town-modified village. It was not so much that the 
belongings and customs of the community were 
crudely provincial as it was that they were not cos- 
mopolitan. And therefore it was quickly discovered 
that a change in local administration had not carried 
with it a change in personal tastes and usages. The 
attempt to introduce a few of the more metropolitan 
features of modern life met with no immediate 
response. Gas for house lighting had been in use 
for several years before the city was persuaded 
to install a few street lamps. But a more conspicu- 
ous illustration of the prevailing conservatism was 
seen in connection with the fire department. Reiter- 
ated conflagrations, year after year, had made Con- 
cord a subject of commiseration throughout the state, 
yet the old-time hand engines and uncertain reser- 
voirs were all that we had. Not until 1862 was pro- - 
tection found in an Amoskeag steamer. The water- 
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works is another illustration. Not until i872-'73 
was Concord assured of that inexpressible blessing, 
pure and inexhaustible water, yet for twenty years 
no question has been so often discussed. Streets 
were kept in tolerable repair, but sidewalks, save 
along Main street, were wanting almost utterly. 
The city marshal and two watchmen constituted the 
city's pledge to law and order. 

In the meantime Concord manifested unmistakable 
progress in every direction, and although neither 
population nor material resources increased rapidly 
the advance was sure and substantial. The decade 
from i860 to 1870 was the period that tested thor- 
oughly Concord's loyalty to country as well as 
Concord's loyalty to herself. No sooner had 
Sumter fallen than Concord's first volunteer was 
enrolled in yonder park^ and from that day on 
through that frightful period of war Concord met 
every call with earnestness and devotion. Taxes 
heavier and more exacting than extravagance had 
ever imagined were paid without complaint, and the 
great debt of the city was proudly regarded as an 
asset of civic courage. What the city's attitude 
would be in time of war nobody doubted, but just as 
the war reached its close Concord was confronted 
with a situation so threatening to her welfare as to 
cause many to wonder what Concord would do. It 
was the state house question. A rival city had 
offered half a million dollars to be made the capital 
of the state. A larger and more convenient structure 

^ State House park. 
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than the old state house was imperatively needed, 
but the cost would be considerable and New Hamp- 
shire was deeply in debt. The glittering temptation 
of the offer invaded the towns and influenced their 
representatives. The situation seemingly was that 
of the state led by rich and populous Manchester 
against Concord single handed. Our population 
barely exceeded ten thousand and our assessed 
valuation was five millions. This was indeed Con- 
cord's crisis. To fail would be to put the stigma of 
retrogression on the city and to paralyze her future. 
All Concord realized that and resolutely rose to con- 
front the peril. Stimulated by love of birthplace and 
home the citizens resolved that the threatened disas- 
ter should be turned into a lasting victory for them- 
selves and their children. The prolonged and costly 
contest ended. A larger and more becoming edifice 
effaced the outlines of the old, while on the south a 
spacious street enhanced the dignity of the site* 
Crisis as that situation certainly was, it was met and 
averted by the same type of citizenship that more 
than a century before had been likened to the sifted 
grain whose harvest was stout in fiber and defined in 
character. 

Cities no less than men must learn from experience 
and who shall say that Concord did not learn a life's 
lesson in the face of war and threatened disaster* 
In a single decade the city's funded obligations grew 
from about twenty thousand to nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars, with an interest account of twenty- 
eight thousand dollars annually. This then was the 
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lesson taught by the decrees of inexorable destiny. 
But did Concord falter and lose faith in her future ? 
Not at all. The city had found out at last how 
much nobler it was to have a debt than not to have a 
united country and her time honored capital. More- 
over, this experience of expenditure accustomed the 
people to larger ideals and stimulated civic progress. 
As we look back, say thirty years, and recall the 
material aspect of our city then and compare it with 
to-day, we seem positively to be living in another 
•community. In every respect the city's condition 
has improved. It may be said that Concord is 
•equipped like a city thrice her size, but that is self- 
deception. Our different departments — water, school, 
library, street, police, fire, all of them indispensable, 
are founded on approved models and are purposely 
susceptible of expansion when necessity requires. 
If I were to indicate a period marking the change 
from the old city to the new I should start at about 
1875. By that time the water-works had advanced 
Concord to a proud position among New England 
municipalities. And following that came properly 
the reorganization of the fire department. More 
attention was given to streets and sidewalks, and 
iron bridges were succeeding the wooden. Public 
blocks and buildings improved architecturally, and 
private residences denoted a pride of ownership and 
more assiduous care. 

During the last quarter of a century Concord has 
undergone many changes. We see them every- 
where. Materially the change is very marked. 
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New areas of habitation have been created, which, 
but a few years ago seemed doomed to idle uses — 
the West End and Broadway, both destined to be the 
city's fairest parts. The railroad' management has 
summoned forth a city within a city a marvel of 
industrial promise. Always dear to the hearts of 
Concord people our schools have never been dearer 
than they are to-day with so many beautiful edifices 
suggestive in their attractiveness. Nor should we 
forget how interwoven with the good name of our city 
is the scholastic fame of St. Paul's. What a growth 
that has been when we pause to look back ! How is 
it, asks the stranger, that Concord prospers and 
keeps her course amidst the waves and currents of 
modern day competition? How comes it that a city 
even of 20,000 inhabitants shows no squalor, no 
hideously congested purlieus? The answer we must 
give is this. Unlike so many cities. Concord's 
growth materially and in population has always 
been, from the very beginning, slow and sure. 
Not having great textile mills, we have never had 
sudden access of new citizeni^hip. We have been 
spared the shock of unsteadying prosperity and the 
social distress it frequently entails. Concord as we 
behold it in 1903 is the finished product of six gen- 
erations, who have toiled and weaved here contented 
with their sphere in life. Conservatism has been 
plentifully leavened with experience and intercourse, 
and the city's handiwork — wagons, coaches, har- 
nesses, granite, musical instruments, beltings, and 
silverware penetrating to the farthest corners of the 
earth have borne with them the name of Concord. 
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Although Concord is not associated in the public 
mind with great industrial affairs, yet the industries 
of the city are many and remunerative. Invested as 
capital in the one hundred and nine industries is the 
sum of $4,725,279, and the value of the finished 
product is $7i379h8S' T^^^ number of men em- 
ployed is 3,436, with wages amounting to $1,872,251. 
There are also 540 women whose pay-rolls call for 
$174,847. Figures are often uninteresting, but these 
figures tell the tale of a city's progress. It is, after 
all, the aggregation of our industrial establishments, 
not their magnitude taken separately, that gives a 
distinction to Concord as noteworthy as it is solid. 
Another explanation of our prosperity is found in the 
remarkable thrift of our people and in the happy dis- 
tribution of wealth. More than eleven thousand per- 
sons of this city have deposits in Concord's four sav- 
ings banks amounting to five million dollars. In 
other words, half the population possess to-day 
ready money greater in amount than the city's entire 
valuation in 1853. Fortunate, indeed, is a commun- 
ity that holds such pledges as these ! And happy,, 
thrice happy, are they whose lines are fallen in pleas- 
ant places, for truly they have a goodly heritage. 

During the last half century the genius of change 
has touched many things, but one thing has remained 
inviolate and is the same to-day as it was five decades 
ago, and that is the home. Home life with its virtue 
and purity, always a beautiful feature of Concord, i^ 
the same to-day as it was yesterday. In the sacred- 
ness of the home is found, after all, the magnet of the- 
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•city's strength. The thousands of homes, ever in- 
creasing, are Concord's safeguards and glory. Al- 
ways distinguished for the number of homelike dwell- 
ings, the true test of civic pride, Concord to-day has 
no fewer than three thousand and five hundred dwell- 
ing houses, most of them owned by the head of the 
family. It is these homes, stretching through half a 
hundred miles of shady streets, that tell the secret of 
our fair aspect and our good repute. All these pleas- 
ing elements of Concord life impress strangers very 
strongly, and particularly will they also impress those 
who shall succeed us when the first century of the 
city's life is done and Concord has become a city of 
fifty thousand souls. As they look back to our time 
and give thanks because our generation kept the 
foundations from crumbling, and encouraged the dis- 
tribution of wealth, they will understand how it was 
that we lived so contentedly and prosperously in an 
age famous for its marvelous progress and stupend- 
ous gains. 

And now on this fiftieth birthday let us not forget 
the good men of Concord who have worked here and 
died here. I would that I might enumerate them and 
tell the story of what they did. Some among them 
achieved high honors, and one, indeed, attained the 
supreme honor of the republic. Statesmen, jurists, 
soldiers, educators, editors, merchants, mechanics, 
bankers, manufacturers, physicians, clergymen, law- 
pers, — the list is long. And then, more humble in 
their sphere of action but for the common weal as im- 
portant, have been the generations of men that toiled 
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with their hands, for they, after all, constituted the 
solid citizenship that has kept the city in her course* 
Particularly should we recall how closely interwoven 
with the fortunes of the city have been those citizens 
whose birthplace was in other lands, but who having 
cast their lot in Concord grew earnest in their love of 
home, and to them and their children the city shall 
never appeal in vain for loyal support. I would 
that I might recount the churches and the influences 
of religious life during the last half century; the 
charities, new and old; the hospitals and societies, 
and especially the intellectual condition of the people 
and the remarkable results of the public library. I 
would that I might dwell on social life and its inter- 
esting relations to the community and to show how 
changed it has become within five and twenty years^ 
I would that I might tell of women's work and its 
benign influences among the people. But the story 
of all these precious parts of our common history can- 
not be recited on this occasion. 

Let us now devote a moment to retrospection and 
then resolve to give the full measure of our loyalty 
and devotion to the Concord of the twentieth century. 
Summoning before us the years that have gone have 
we not reason to be satisfied with our city hood? Has 
not the past been worthy of our approval? Are we 
not proud to be counted in the citizenship of so sweet 
and sane a city as Concord ? Are we not firm in the 
faith that the character and prosperity of our Concord 
will continue to the full hundredth anniversary? May 
we not rejoice that the motto on the city seal, *'Law> 
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Education, Religion" never meant more than it 
means now? This anniversary, my fellow-citizens, 
marks the first great stage in Concord's municipal 
career, and fortunate are we to stand midway between 
the past and the future, conscious that we have done 
our best for the period already gone and pledged to 
do our utmost for the period before us. But we are 
mortal and our day will quickly vanish ; for us the 
hours pass away and are counted against us, but not 
so with Concord, for the years shall be counted in 
favor of the city, yes the cycles of years, for is it not 
written that ** a city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Except the Lord keepeth the city the watchman wak- 
eth in vain. The Lord came down to see the city, 
and the tower, which the children of men builded. 
And the Lord said, behold the people is one, and they 
have all one language, and this they begin to do ; 
and now nothing will be restrained from them which 
they have imagined to do." 
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